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ABSTRACT 

" This third in a series cf six learning modules on 

instructional ^valuation is designed to give secondary and 
postsecondary vocational teachers help in evaluating fetuden-tf 
affective performance and developing items and/or devices fcr 
assessing -affective performance. The terminal ctjective fcr the 
module is to assess student affective (attitudes) performance in ab 
actual school situation. Introductory sections relate the competency 
dealt with in this- module, to others in the program and list both the • 
enabling objectives for the three learning experiences and the 
resources required. Materials in the learning , experiences a^nclude 

.required readinq, self-check quiz, model answers, perforaante 
checklists, and the teacher performance assessment form for use in 
• valuation oi the terminal objective. (The modules cn instructional 
evaluation are part of a large^ series cf 100 performance-based 

• teacher education (PBTE) self-contained learpng packages for use in 
preservice or inservice training of teachers in all occupational 
areas. Each of the field-tested modules focuses on the development of 
one or more specific professional competencies identified through 
research as important to vocational teachers. Materials are designed 
for use by teachers, either on an individual or group basis., wqrking 
under the direction of one or more resource persons/instructors.) 
(EM) ' * 
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FOREWORD / 



This module is one of a series of 100 pedormance-based 
teacher education (PBTE) learnfng packages focusing upon 
Specific professional competencies of vocational teachers The 
competencies upon which these rrKXiutes are based were iden- 
tified and verified through research as t>emg important to sue- 
cessful vocational teaching at both the secondary jnd post* 
secondary levels of instruction The modules are suitable for 
the preparation of teachers m all occupational areas 

Each module provides learning experiences that integrate 
theory arxl application, each culminates with cnterion refer- 
ertced assessment of the teacher's perforfnance of the spec- 
ified competency. T-he materials are^designed for use by indi- 
vidual or groups qf teachers in- training working under the 
direction and with the assistance of teacher educators acting as 
resource p^rson^ Resource persons snoulb t>6 skiKed in the 
teacher competency being developed and should be thor- 
oughly oriented to rBTE concepts and procedures in using 
these materials 

The design of the materials provides considerable flexibility for 
' planning and conducting performance-based pveservice and 
inservice teacher preparation programs to meet a wide variety 
of individual needs and interests me matenals are interftjed for 
use by universities and colleges, state departments of educa- 
tion, post-secondary institutions, local education agencies, and 
others responsible for the professionaf development of voca- 
tional teachers Further information abbut the use of th^ mod- 
ules m teacher educatJpn proarems ts«contamed n three re- 
lated documents Student Quldeto Using Performance-Based 
, Teacher Education IMaterials, Resource Person Guide to 
Using PeHormance-Based Teacher Education Materials and 
Guide to implementation of Performance-Based Teacher 
Education. 

The PBTE curriculum packages are products of a sustained 
research and development effort by The Center's Program for 
Professional E>evelopment for Vocational Education Many in- 
dividuals, Institutions, and agencies participated with The Cen- 
' ter and have made contributions to the systematic deveiop- ' 
ment. testing, revision, and refinement of these very significant 
training matenals Over 40 teacher educators provided input in 
development of initial versions of the modules, over 2,000 
teachers and 300-reiDurce persons in 20 universities, colleges, 
and post-secondary institution^ used the matenals and pro- 
vided feedback to The Center tor revision and refinement 

Special recognition for major individual roles in the direction, 
development, coordination of testing, revision, and refinement 
of these matenals is extended to the following program staff 
James 8. Hamilton. Program Director, Robert E Norton, As- 



sociate Program Director, Glen E. Fardig. Specia]tM;Lois Har- 
nngtoh, Program Assistant, and Karen Quinn. Program Assis- 
tant Recognition is also extended to Kristy Ross. Te|Chnical 
Assistant; Joan Jones, Technical Assistant; and Je^nlVisen- 
baugh. Artist for thetr contnbutions to the final refinement of 
the materials. COntdbutions made by former program staff to- 

, ward developmentfl versions of these materials are also ac- 
knowledged Calvin J Cotrell directed th^ vocational teacher 
competency research studies upon which these m#ji/te8 are 
t>ased and also directed the curriculum development effort' 
from 1971-1972 Curtis R Finch provided leadershrp fbr the 

• program from 1972-1974 ^ 

Appreciation is also extended.to dll those outsi<^ The Center 
(consultants, field site coordinators, teacher educators, 
teachers, and others) who contributed so generously in various 
phases of the total effort £arly versions of the matenals were 
developed by The Center in cooperation with the vocational 
teacher education faculties at Oregon Stftte University and at 
the Unh/ersity of Missouri-Columbia Preliminary testing of the 
matenals was conducted at Oregon State University^, Temple" 
University, and University of Missouri-Columt)i»^"^ 

Following preliminary testing, major revision of all materials 
was perfo/med by Center Staff with the assistance of numerous 
consultants and visiting scholars from throughout the country 

Advanced testing of the materials was earned out with assis- 
tance of the vocational teacher educators and stude nts o^ten- 
tral Washington State College, Colorado State University, Ferns 
State College, Michigan, Florida State University, Holland Col- 
lege, P E i , Canada, Okiahoma State University, Rutgers Uni- 
versity, State University College at Buffalo, Temple University.' 
University of Ari2or\a, University of Michigan-Flint. University of 
Minnesota-Twm Cities, University of Nebraska-Lincoki, Univer- 
sity of Northern Colorado, University of Pittsburgh. Univer$ity„ 
of Tennessee, University of Vermont, and Utah State University 

The Center is grateful to the National Institute of Education for 
sponsorship of this PBTE curriculum development effort froift 
1972 throudh its completion Appreciation is extended to the 
Bureau of Occupational and Adult Education of the U.S Office 
of Education for their sponsorship of training and advanced 
testing of the materials at 10 sites under provisions of EPDA 
Part F, Section 553 Recognition of funding support of the 
advanced testing effort is also extended to Ferris State College: 
floiiand College, Tfmple University, and the University of 
Michigan-Flint 

Robert | Taylo^ 
/ Director" 

^ The Center for Vocational Education 



THf CCNTf n FOM VOCATIONAL lOUCATION 



The Centec/^or. Vocational Educatfoas mission ts to 
increase the ability of diverse agencies, institutions, and 
QrQanizations to solve educational problems relating to 
IndivK^ual career planning and preparation The Center 
(ulfills Its mission by 

• Generating knowledge through research 

• Developing educational programs and products 

• Evaluating individual prSgram nee<)s and outcome)^ 

• Installing educatfonal programs and products 

• Operating information systems and services 

• Conducting leadership developmenr and training ' 
programs IF- 



AA 

. VIM 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
FOR VOCATIONAL 
INSTBUCTIONAL MATERIALS 

Enipineerfng Ceiter 
Athens, Georgia 3b602 

The Atperican Asecciation for Vocational Instructional 
Materials (AAVIM) Is an interstate organization of untver- 
. sItiM, colleges arKi divisiorw of vocational education de- 
voted to the improvement of teaching through better in- 
formation and teaching aids 
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INTRODUCTION 



gome information is just good to know— it en- 
riches our lives. However, in vocational education, 
much of what is taught is knowledge that is applied 
to daily living/We do not teach th^ rhyming pattern 
of ah Elizabethan sonnet; ratl^etf, we teach the 
proper meal patterns to maintain a healthy body. 
We do not teach ^he' contributions made by 
, Leonardo da Vinci to the field of art; rather, we 
teach ttva rotation of.crops fftr the preservation of 
productive sbJI. We are a practical, applied field. 

Being in an applied field means that the informa- 
tion we teach has to b^laught so that the behavior 
of the learner chanqeft. IVisn't enough to teach j(ist 
the princi^s of daily dietary needs The students 
should be lo committed to these principles that 
they eat balanced meals As you knbw, obesity 
and poor nutrition are national health problems, 
people are not utilizing the information they pos- 
sess 

Many employees lose their jobs because of care- 
less personal habits (for example, being late to 
work), and not because they are inadequate at the 
Skills required on the job These employees know 
whaitheirworking-hoursare, and are skilled in the 
tasks required Yet, they fail to hold steady em- 
ployment. Many theorists attribute tNs gap be- 
^ tweeh what'is known and what is practiced to the 
valuing aspect of human behavior. As vocational 
educators._We_haV-ejnol3dequately prepared s(jme 
employees to value promptness in personal habits 



In the case of poor nutritional habits, we hgye not . 
taught them to value optimal health. ' 

In education, objectives reflecting this* valuing - 
aspect of human behavior involve feelings and 
attitudes that are part of human personality. 
Educators classify such objectives in the "affective 
domain" of learning,. Krathwohl and others w^ite 
tfiat this feeling aspect of hufnan behavior is ex- 
pressed through our "interests, attitudes^ppreci- 
ations, values, and emotional sets o^W^ses." As in 
the knowledge area (the cognitive*domain)^ au- 
thorities in the field of affective education contend 
that there are different levels of feelings — from a 
simple awareness stage to a deep-seated outlook 
on i^fe, 

^ Can teachers develop instructional objectives 
that deal with students' attitudes and feelings^ Is 
^there any way to evaluate the achievement of such 
•objectives'? There are many arguments for and 
against the evaluation of objectivesin the affective, 
or feeling, domain ^ut, if such student perfor- 
mance objectives are stated in program plans, 
then the degree of students' achievement of these 
objectives needs to be assessed. In this rnedule. 
you will learn the techniques for evaluating stu- 
dent affective performance, you will develop items 
and/or devices for assess! ng^studen^ affective per- 
formance, and you will have an* opportunity to 
apply what you have learned in an actual school 



situation 
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ABOUT THIS MODULE 



Ob)«cUvet 




Enabling Ob|#cttv«s: 

1. After completing the rM^ired reading, demonstrate 
knowledge of the ratio^le and techniques for as- 
sessing student affective performance {Learning 
Experience I) 

2 After completing the reqWed reading^ construct f^ve 
different types of eyaluatW» Items and devices'to 
assess achievement of a giveaj^ffective student per- 
^formance objective {Learnmg Expedience II) 

Resources 

^ list of the outsidp resources which supplement those 
contained withm the module follows Chepk with your 
resource person (1 ) to determine the availability and the 
location of these resources, (2) to locate additional ref- 
erences in your occupational specialty, and (3) to get 
assistance In setting up activities with peers or ot)9erva- 
tions of skilled teachers, if necessary Your resource 
person rriay also be contacted if you have any drfficulty 
with directions, or m- assessing your pVogress at any 
time 

Learning Experience I 

Required 

Reference Krathwohl, David R , Benjamin S 
Bloom, and Bertram B Masia Taxonomy of Educa-^ 



tional Objectives, Handbook II: Affective Domain.- 
New York, NY: David McKay Company, Inc , 1964. 
Optional 

Reference Eiss, Albert F. and f^ary Blatt Harbeck. 

* Behavioral Objectives in the Affective Domain. 
Washington, DC* National Science Supervisors As- 
sociation, 1969 

Reference Bloom, Benjamin S., J, Thomas Hast- 
ings, and George F. Madaus Handbook on Fdrma- 
five and Summative Evaluation of Student Learning. 
St Louis, MO. McGraw-Hill Book Company J 971, 
Reference Mager, Robert F Developing Attitude 

* Toward Learning Belmont, CA' Fearon PuWishers, 
Inc , 1968.- \ 

A resource person and /or peers with whom you can 
discuss the readings. 

Learning txpf rience II 

Optional 

Reference Indiana Home Economics Association. 
EvalOation m Home Economics West Lafayette, IN. 
IHEA, 1964 

A resource pecson and lor peer to review the evalua- 
tion devices arllNtems you construct 

Learning Experience III' 

Required 

An actual school situation in which you can assess 
student affective (attitudes) performance ' ' 
A' resource person to assess your corripetency in 
assessing student affective (attitudes) performance 



Thit module covers performance eiement numbers 142, 149, 156. 15ft- 
160 from Celvin J Cotrell eh a/ , Mo<M Curricula for Vocational and 
Tachnlcal Eduction RaportNo V (Columbus. OH The Center for Voca- 
tionel E(Kic«tlon, The Ohio State Unlverstty) The 364 elements in this 
document form Ihe reeearcl^ base for all The CerHar's PBTE module 
development ' > 

For tnformatK>n about the Qeheral organization 6f ^ach module, general 
pfoceduree for their uee. and terminology which is common to all 100 
modules, see About Using The Center s PBTE Modules on the inside, 
back cover 
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Activity 



For information on th^ rationale for assessing: student achievement of 
affective performance objectives, and the techniqbes fordoing so, read the 
following information sheet: . * . 



ASSESSING STUDENT AFFECTIV^^ PERFORMANCE 



There is more to learning than simply acquiring 
a fund of knowledge. Students in vocational edtj- 
cation, of course, need to know facts, data, and 
procedures, and theymust also be able to perform 
the skills of their occupation. But, a good progr^ 
of vocational training should also aid students in . 
developing a set of attitudes and a system of values 
about themselves and their work that will help 
them become competent and satisfied occupa- 
tional workers. Vocational teachers need to plan 
for student attitude change (le , develop objec- 
tives that concern attitudes, feelings, and values), 
and then they must determine whether those ob- 
jectives have indeed been achieved ^ 

When we speak of attitudes, we refer to a per- 
son's system of beliefs, values, and tendencies to 
act in certain ways. If students tpelieve that their 
occupation has opportunity for growth and ad- 
vancement, and that^ is better than other occupa- 
tions, they will tend to come to your cl^ss on time, 
pitch right into their assignments, apd look for 
additional things to do 

Networks or groups of related attitudes, beliefs, 
and feelings form a person's values. Values are 
ideasof worth, of what ^s "good" and "bad "'If your 
students value cleanliness and order, they will help 
keep the vocational laboratory clean and orderly 

Attitudes, feelings, and values are an important 
part of learning This part ts often c^led the "affec- 
tive domain" of learning. Instructional objectives 



dealing with 
the learning 
of attitudes 
and values 
are called 
"affective ob- 
jectives.^^pb- 
jectives in 
the affective 
domain 
"emphasize 
a feeling 
tone, art 
emotion, or a 
degree of 
. acceptance 
or rejection 

Affective objectives are not all of the same order, 
or level, however. ScJme aspects of attitudes and 
values may be described as weak, slight, or Super- 
ficial. Persons also may hold some attitudes and 
values that are deep-seated, strong, and personal. 
Krathwohl et al. classify these degrees of feelings 
irrto the categories shown in Figure 1 

As a vocational teacher, you will probably want 
to develop objectives at all of the levels of the 
affective domain.^ Some objectives may sinriply be 
at the awareness level ( "the student is aware that 
dental auxiliaries should be courteous to pa- 
tients") Others may be muph higher ("the student 




Of 



1 DflVKj R Krathwohl, Beniamtn S Bl09m, and Bertram B Masia. 
Tixonomy of Educattonal ObfBCUves, Handbook // /Affecttve E>omain 
(New York. NY David McKay Company. Inc . 1964) ^ 

^2 Tp gam skill m developing student performance obiectives injhe 
.afeltive area, you may wish to refer to Module Develop Student 
Pertii^ence Obfectivea §f 



goes out of his/her way to, assist other students in* 
the class withnheir work"). 

Notice that attitudes and fedling^ cannot be ob- 
served directly — ri35ody hasrever actually seen or, 
photographed an attitude. The- only indication of 
an attitude or feefing is some form of behavior — 
what the person does or says. Therefore, when you 
are writing affective objectives, you should use . 
action verbs that describe the kind of student be- 
havior you are looking for, i.e.Vie evidence of the 
" desired attitude or value. " ^ 

You can select action verbs such as those in- 
, eluded in the list that follows. These verbs cover 
affective behaviors in the lower, intermediate, and 
higher levels of the affective area of learning, 

selects . visits 

participates objects 

^ chooses. argues 

challenges submits 

attempts praises 

seeks defends 

persists tries 

asks rejects 

joins ' " accepts 

organizes ' critifcizes ^ 

evaluates suggests 

-supports recommends 

shares promotes 

volunteers conforms 

differentiates associates with 

lassists helps" 

attends listens 

combes , discusses 

practices compares 

The actions such as the ones listed above should 
be organized and used at the appropriate level for 
the students Involved, ^or example, youxan't ex- 
pect students to become enthusiastic ab9ut a par- 
ticular computer pro^iam until they understand 
wl^t it can do in terms of solving complex prob- 
lems and saving tirtie and effort. First, they must be 
moved to the stage of awareness. Then they will be 
•ready to accept and> perhaps, value this new idea. 

In another example, using the action verbs 
above, students who are committed to a certain 
occupational specialty usually (1 ) joln.the student 
vocational organization, (2) participate at meet- 
ings and other functions, (3) volunteer for commit- 
tee assignments, and (4) generally promote the 
activities of the organization. These behaviors are 
>all evidences of achievement of objectives in the 
affective area of learning 

There is much controversy m education over the 
issue of evaluating achievement of affective objec- 
.tives, especially if a grade is involved. There are 
really three positions being taken, one is that the 
school has no right to teach attitudesor values and 
judge a student on how he or she feels about 
something — this is the resporisibility of the home 



and church. Another position is that it is all right to 
judge students on how they feel, providing you 
judge students as ^ group (a class) and not as 
individuals within the group. The third po^itjon is 
that affective objectives are a legitimate part of the 
instructional program, and as spch, student ]Jro- 
gress in achieving these objectives should be re- 
ported. In many schools, administrative policies 
control this issue. 

It is very important in assessing affective be- 
havior that the privacy and personal concerns of 
students be safeguarded^You are asking persons 
to reveal themselveSi to you, and you must take 
care to respect their feelings. The students' re- 
sponses to assessment procedures must be held 
confidential, and your kno^vledge of their feelings 
and emotions must not be ij^ed against them. 

In the cognitive (or knowledge) domain, we can* 
give paper-and-pencil tests to assess student 
achievement of learning, ^and we can ask oral 
questions.^ In the psychomotor (or skill) domain, 
we can ask students to perform a skill, and we can 
obs^erve them as they perforfh.^ But, how can you 
truly know what a student is feeling, or not feeling? 
The assessment of student achievement of affec- 
tive performance objectives is a very difficult task 
because vsmi tend to hide our feelipgs or express 
only socially 
acceptable 
ones. If? for 
example, the 
objective is 
for the stu- 
dent to ex- 
hibit en- 
thusiasm for 
the course, 
and the stu- 
dent is aware 
of the objec- 
tive, it is rela- 
tively easy 
for him/her 
to appear 

enthusiastic — whether this Js genuine or not. For 
this reason, some teachers do not make their affec- 
tive objectives public. However, this is not recom- 
mended practice. Teachers shomd not have a 
"hidden agenda" by which they are juc|^ing stu- 
dents. A few suggestions for items and devices 
that can be used for assessing achievement of 
affective objectives follow. 




4 To gain tkill in asMssing student cognitive performance, you may 
wish to refer to Module D-2. Assbss Student PerformancB Knowl9dg9 

5 To gain skill In assessing student psychomotor performance, you may 
wish ta refer to Module D-4. Assess Student P9rformanC9 SW//r 
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Ikssessment Items and Techniques 

An essay item pan be t:onstruCted so that if 
requires a student to describe feelings or beliefs or 
commitment toward something. It your objective is 
"to cause students to become committed to action 
(valuing level) regardirig the advantages of obtain- 
» ing a technicaj education, " an essay item may be 
appropriate, provided it requires students to re- 
spond beyond the knowledge level— beyontj sim- 
ply knowing the advantages An example of such 
an essay item follows. 

A month ago, we studied the advantages of enroll- 
* 'ing in a technical education program after com- 
pleting this course What ^eps, if any have you 
taken toward enrolling or applyiYig for admission 
to a vocatfonal schooP ' • 

If 'a student can't describe g single action taken 
" (e.g., talked with my parents, wrote for admissions 
mforniation, am earning money, etc ),you can infer 
that he or she has not gone beyond the receiving or 
awareness level. 

A case stucty or problem-solving item can also 
^ be used to evaluate achievement of affective objec- 
tives. Let's say one objective involves sharing the 
responsibility of keeping the laboratory clean* This 
objective could be stated at an affective level by 
requiring students to respond positively to, and 
perhaps even value, a clf an. orderly, and safe labo- 
ratory Let's say that you , as the teacher, want some 
assurance that the students are committed to the 
objective before they actually participate in the 
laboratofyw You could give students the following 
problem-splving item 

You arexismg a blow torch -^n the welding area of 
the shop You look up and see that the bell for class 
dismissal will ring m five minutes What are you 
going to dp the last five minutes before the bell 
rings'? . 




If , the student mentions 6n1y turning off the blow 
torch and picking up his/her books for the next 
"clasc, you coulck^uestion whether he/she values a 
clean, orderly, and safe laboratory. 

Another assessment- technique for obtaining in- 
sights into a student's achievement. in the affective 
domain is the structured Interview. The structured 
mten/iew is held on a one-to-one basis in private, 
but it IS carefully organized to be sure that the 
student has an opportunity to express his/her at- 
titudes and feelings on f3iredetermined questions. 
For example, if you and your students decide that 
an.objective they want to achieve is "to contribute 
to the com'munity, " then a structured inten/iew 
may be appropriate. The structured interview is 
conducted wjth one student at a time arid is re- 
corded. (Some teachers use atape recorder for this 
purpose) In preparation for the inten/iew, you 




/ 




need to construct a set of questions or problems to 
which you want the students to respond Some of 
the itemsthatmrght appear onyourquestionsheet 
fo r the structured interview for this affective objec- 
tive follow ^ 

• Did you contribute any of your time, money, 
and talents for a community project^^ / 

• old you help any of your neighbors'^ - 

• Did you use any o'f your work skills to help 
J someone in need'?. Was it free of charge,'? 

The unstructured Interview is another tech- 
nique that can be used to evaluate achievement of 
affective objectives In effect, this is simply a con- 
versation between you and the student m which 
you bring up th6 topics that you want the student 
to talk about This technique tould be used to 
evaluate the objec^ve mentioned above You 
would not have tl^Fwritten list of questions to 
follow during the interview; but you would still 
record the jntierview In an unstructured interview, 
you will want the student to know the purpose of 
the inten/iew and will assist the student m expres- 
sing his/her feelings If a student is unable to ex- 
press his/her feelipgs during this type of interview, 
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you may wanf to try anather>type ot. evaluation 
technique." - ' . *• \ 

An oral examination coulc^be^usi^ to evaluate; 
student achi^vemfent of ^fferctive ot)j^gtives'withm'' 
th^ classroom or teb6ratory\^ettimgf>You will need 
to be very tfafeful in your cf:»oice of Questions be- 
cause expressfOfm^ot fillings cah ^cornVwcon; 
trollabie. If you Haveah^aff^^ebpjeclive in^hich 
stuclents learn to "evaluate- Iheir on-the-job pro- 
gress;" an oral etxamination would be art effective 
means of judging student achievement, providing 
the students havd^been on the job long enough to 
realize their progress. . . * r 

Many teachers ask questions during their teiich- 
ing^ but this use of questioning is ndt an oral 
examination. Rather, it is a teaching technique 
When an oral examination is used for evaluation 
purposes, you should write out the questions be- 
forehand and record Iti writing or or tape the re- 
sponses made by students 

There are many types of attlti^ scales that can 
be developed to assess studenra^evenrent of 
affective performance objectives, (lire type is a 
ratfhg scale in which students are asked to Me 
how strongly they feel abouj a statement, from 
"strongly agree'' to "strongly disagree " If you are 
frying to teach the concept that "the Customer is 
always rig*ht," you may want to construct an at- 
titude scale such as that in Sample 1 

Afiotherform of attitude scale that could be used- 
to assess achievement of student affective objec- 
tives is called a semantic differentfal scale. Stu- 




dents are asked tCH^ate, according to.theirfeelings, 
two opposing wordsor ideas. If a student ot)jective 
IS centered on "appreciati6n of tfie value of hsten- 
ing^Io the livesTock market report/*thQn a^scale 
suph as that stiown in Sample 2 could4)e used. 

^ A checklist foe recording observations of stu- 
d^ts while at school and o n the job is 9n excellent 
evaluation ^chnique for assessing student affec- 
tive pertormance You may need to locate or der- 
velop several checklists, because esfch checklist 
should focus upon a specific objective If one of 
the objectives is* for students to value being on 




SAMPLE 1 



RATING SCALE 




D SD 



.» 



1 . I'd smile even though I didn'.t like what a customer said to 

me..;... .- SA ■ A ^ 

' 2. r4|ella piistomer he 6fshe was wrong even though t m ight 

not ^ke a sale * ^ y^A^ \ N 

SAMPLE 2 

SeImANTIC DIFFERENTIAL SCALE . * 

^ . --^ : ^ ■ \ ■ ' • ^ 




Worthwhile - 

' 1 2 3 4 5 
. Timely ' 

' ' , ■L_2_a'4. 5 



- - Ueeiese 

6 f 

Datefi 
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time, then the use of a checklist such as in Sample 
3 could assist you \f\ assessing the student's pi^-^ 
formanc^^ 

.The 'approacK'and techniques you select will 
depend largely upon the particular objectives and 
behafvior you wish to evaluate You may want to ' 
give an at- 
titudmal pre- 
test, you may 
want to plan' 
to use more 
than.Qne 
type of 
evaluation 
device for^ 
eagh obje*c 
tive, or you 
may dlecide 
to use an at- 
titudmal 
checklist at 
various times 




Jo 



throughout the y^ar ;^r example, if you are in- 
terested m how stLNjents' atti|udes toward being a ^ 
typist changed^between the beginning ariti the end 
jfi'a typing coursM you woufH probably use a spe- 
cially designed ?ntitudir>^l test on a pretest and 
post-test basis 

• In another situation, you may want to assess 
students' progress toward acquiring positive wqrk 
habits while they are employed, in a cooperative 
education. work setting In this instance, you^may 
have developed -an attitudmal checkhst covering 
items such as 'employer-employee>tfTStions, punf-. 
tuality, grooming and dress, and 'asked the on-the- 
)0b instructors to periodically rate the students 
U$ing \tus 

Many' affective objectives ^ can 'be assi^ssed 
thri^ugh more informal meahs such as observation 
of work habits, analysis of comments made by the 
students: etc The mam point to remember'is that 
you should selfect the nhost appropriate tech- 
nique(s) to assess achievement of the objective of 
concern 
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SAMPLE 3 




tf i V.Mi 1.10(1 





C^mitH wtwri ^ rings 
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Activity 



1 Activity 
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For further insight intathe assessment of studervt affective performance, 
you may wish to read Eiss and hfark^eck, Behavioral Obiectives in the 
.Affective Domain, pp 18-22 and 32-41; Bloom, Hastings, and Madaus, 
handbook of Formative and Summative Evaluation of Student Learning, 
pp. 235-244, and Mager, Developing Attitude Toward Learning. \ 



To familiarize yourself with the affective taxonpmy, read Krathwohl, Bloom, 
and Masia, Taxonomy of Educational Objectives, Handbook II. Affective 
Domain, pp. 176-185. 



You may wish to arrange to meet with your resource person ancf/or peers 
who are also taking this module. At this meeting, you could (1) ciiscuss 
.further the concepts presented in the reading(s), (2) review existing affec- 
tive objectives located in curriculum guides, textbooks, task analyses, etc., 
■ jor (3) attempt to g^erate affective objectives at a variety af levels for your 
service area and/Or occtlpational specialty 
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The following items check your comprehension of the material in the 
information sheet. Assessing Student Affective Performance, pp. 6-12, 
and in the Krathwohl ef a/, reading. 



SELF-CHECK 



I. Matching: 

In the left-hand column are five de^riptions of evaluation devices or items. In the right-hand column ar^ 
fhe nameS of seven^valuation devices or items On the line to the left of ^ach description in Column A, 
write the letter of the term tn Column B that brUst matches the description. 



' Column A 

records observed affective behaviors 

.2. students indicate how strongly they feel about a 
statement 

_3. students state in writing how they would respond or 
. react to a particular s^tuat^n 

.4. student is asked a planned series of questions in 
private 

_y5. Students indicate how they feel about two opposing) 
words or,tdeas 



Column B 

A. Rating Scale 

B. Structured Interview 

C. Oral 

D. Essay Item 

E. Problem-Solving Item 
.F. Checklist 

G. Semantic Differential Scale 



U. Essay: '\ 

The following items require a ^ort essay-type response. Please explaiip fully, but bnefly, and make sure 
^you respond to all parts of each item ^ 

1. You have just been introduced to the concept of affective performance oljjectives in vocational 
education. Do you believe that they have a place in vocational education? Is it possible to "measure'* 
feelings? Explain your position in writing, including at least two justifications for your position. 
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2. Write an affective student performance objective in your occupfiltional specialty, and indicate the 
level of the affective domafh to which-this objective belongs. 



V 
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Compare your written responses on the Self-Check with the Model An- 
swers given below. For part I. yoyr responses should exactfy duplicate the 
model responses. For part II, your responses need not exactly duplicatethe 
model responses, however, you should have coVered the same major 
points. \ 



MODEL ANSWERS 



I. Matching: 

1 F 
A 
E 

4 B 

5 <3 , 

« * 

II. Essay: 

1. There is no one correct answer for this item 
However, you should have considered the fol- 
^ lowing areas 

• Occupational competency involves more 
than knowing facts or being able to per- 
form skills. Workers need certain attitudes, 
values, or feelings in order to perform suc- 



cessfully (e g., they need to value punctual- 
ity, s^ety, and cooperation) 

• If attitudes* and values are important to 
success in the occupation, Hien vocatiortal 
teachers need to develop and assess, ttie 
achievement of affective objectives. 

• Feelings and attitudes are difficult to mea- 
sure, but we can observe a persOn^s be- 
havior and, to a great extent, determine by 
what h^/she says or does what his/her at- 
titudes, values, and feelings are 

2 Check the verb m your objective. Does it reflect 
a feeling or appreciation tone'^ Is the student 
simply required to be aware of sometHing^or vs 
he/she required to strongly value \V> Look back 
to the lifting of verbs on p. 8 of the information 
sheet, and at the material m the Krathwoh! ef a/, 
reading, as a check 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE: For part I, yourt:ompleted Self-Check should have exactly duplicated the 
model responses. For part II. your completed Self-Check should ha^e covered the same major pQipts as 
the model responses If you missed some points or .have questions about any additional points. you 
made, revievy the material in the information sheet, Assessing Student Affective Perforn^nce, pp •6-t2, 
and/or the krathwoh! ef a/ reading, or check with your resource person if necessary. 
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Learning Experience II 



OVERVIEW 
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' Activity 



Fohnformatioac^ the different types of evaluation devices and items used 
in assessing student affective p'erformance, and on the 'procedures for_ 
constructing these devices and items., read the following inforrrtation' 
sheet: • . , , 



CONSTRUCTING EVALUATION DEVICES 

AND ITEMS TO ASSESS ACHIEVEMENT OF AFFECTIVE 

OBJECTIVES . . ^ ' , 



Achievement in the affective area of learning is 
frequently evaluated by the use of devices — atti- 
tude scales and performance checklists. Student 
Achievement of a^ective objectives can also be 
evaluated by usiTig l|ems such as structured and* 
unstructured Interviews, oral tests, and essay 
and problem-solvlr^g test items. 




Generally, the first step in the process of evaluat- 
ing student achievement of affective objectives is 
to^xamin^ your unit and lesson objectives to see rf 
performance in the affective domain iS involved, 
either directly or indirectly Most vocational educa- 
i\on objectives cannot be classified m just one 
' learning domain. For example, -we don't teach 
learners just how to type so many words a min- 
ute^we teach them how to be typists. 

-The affective aspect of this basically psycho- 
motor objective requires a commitment by the 
' Ibarner to "try harder, " and is, therelfore. classified 
as partially in the aftective domain of learning 
Thus, look for words m yc^ur objectives that imply 
standards and values 

The second step is to determinp what evaluation 
technique{s) (devices, items) to use to measure 
student progress toward achieving the objec- 
4ive(s), The third step 4S to construct the devices 
and Items you have selected 



Types and Construction of Devices and 
Items 

Essay Items may be used to assess student 
achievement of ^ffectiv0 objectives in the upp^^ 
levels of the affective domain— Valuing* Organiza- 
tion, Characterlzation-by a Value or Value Com- 
* plex (see Figure 1 in Learning Experience I). For 
example, If some of your students have not regu- 
lated their lives,to get a balance between school 
tiours, working -hours, and rest hours, one of your 
objectives might be for students "to realize the' 
value of regufating hours to rheet the demands of 
all their activities."* An essay item that will evaluate . 
(In 'part) students* achievement of this affective 
objective foftows. 

John Combs is enrolled m thQ^automob*le trans-* « 
mrssion rebuilding program at Suburban Techni- 
cal Center He 'drives to school where he §pehds 
four hours studying Plap a daily activities time 
schedule for John, following the criteria ^de- 
veloped in o^ass, and using ^our own experience 
wher> foltowing the personal plan you'^deverloped 
in class Ten points will be awarded for a com- \ 
pleted plan that involves all of the criteria ' 

This essay itemxould give some evidence of stu- 
dent progress toward achievement of the affective 

. objective — one can infer thgt if students write 
reahsi.c plans for 'John Combs, ' th^y are proba; 

j^bly living lives according to the plans they de- / 
veloped in ctess, or least may be beginning to 
value the rteed for living a balanced life 
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As you can note* tbts essay nem states the situa- 
tion in th^'first three sentenpes Ttie fourth sen- 
tence tells4he students wtiat they arejo do— "plan 
a daily activities time schedule " The essay item 
then specifies the guides to follow— "criteriB and 
ownfxperlence " Lastly, the details for evaluating 
are stated—" to points for-applying all the criteria 

If you have a number of essay items in afe^t.you 
will need a set of general directions in whiCh you 
tell students" (1) the length of time for completing 
the. test, and (2).the total v^ue of all items and 
grade weighting (fo/jw(ample. if Ihe total points on 
the test are 80. then A 76-80. and^ = 70-75,* 
etc.) If you want them'to wfite their responseson a 
separate piece of paper, this information should be 
included Any othen information that is needed 
(e g., "write in pencil''^ shOfJld be specified in the 
directions 

The use of. and the rules for constructing, the 
essay item also apply to problem-solving or case 
study items Like the essay items, problem-solving 
items can assessjhe achievemenWrbbjeGtives m 
the upper levels of the affective domain— Valuing, 
Organization, CharacterizatiOTl by a Value or' 
V^lui^ Compfex. Pro^Tem-sotvtng^case Study items 
call upon students to placfe themsehfes in a 
situation, or r^act to a s;iu€ition. in which their pnor 
experience is required to solve the problem or 
evaluate the situation The statement of the.itgm 
should describe the situation, what the student is 
to do. and the end expectations The essay item 
discussed ea/lier could be w^ed as follows to 
become a problem-solving item 

^ John Combs is enrolled in the automobile trans- • 
missiorf reburldmg program at Suburban Techni- 
cal Center He drives to school where he spends 
four hours in class- He then drives to work whbre 
he spends fdur hours John has be^- !ate to *vork 
three times this week What would you suggest to 
.help John solve this probiert^'^Ten points will be 
awarded fc^a well-conceived ptan 

An oral examination could also be used to as* 
sess achievement of affective objectives Oral Test 
Items can be developed for all levels in the affective ' 
domain from Receiving (Attending) through 
Chftractefi2atfon by a Value or Value Complex. In 
using thi5 type of evaluation technique, special 
oare must be taken to avoid embarrassing^the stu- 
dent, especially since the student's response will 
normally^be made in front of the entire class If one 
of the objectives has to-do with* getting-along with 



the on-the-job instructor, " you cowld give the test 
in private The question could be stated as follows 
'"Ho\* are yo,u getting along with {on-the-fob in- 
struqtor's name)'>" You may wish to follow gp this 
question wrth another question such as ."Why do 
you feel this way'^" or "What has happened to 
make you feel this way " 



Again, theoral questions should be planned arxJ 
written down before the test begins, and possible 
student responses should be recorded Since the 
question in the previous paragraph could have 
either a positive response '{ 'We're really getting 
along fine ' ) or a negative response(^'l can't stand' 
him ' ), thafoHow-up questions should be planned 
for both types of responses 

Attitude scales are an excellent way of getting 
an accounting of'students interest^ and feelings 
at all levels of the affective domain .(See Samples 1 
and 2 in Learning Experience I )'The results of an 
attitude scale >^ill give y'^Ju^an indication of how 
students feel However, a disadvantage of any 
teacher-made attitude scale is that if is so easy for 
students to fake their jeehngs 

One form of attitude scale is Jhe rating scale. In 
the affectivedomain. these scales usually havetive 
ratings for each statement, from 'strongly agree' 
to strongly disagree ' Most authorities indicate 
that a ratmg scale should include not less than 
three, or more than seven, ratings for each state- 
ment Since students need to value an object, or a 
job, or a friend, or a teacher, etc , before they can 
strongly agree or strongly disagree, rating scales 
are probat)ly best for the upper levels of objectives 
classified m the affective don^ic^in, although this is 
not a hard-and-fast rule 
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peneral directions are needed for the group of 
attftudinal statements you want students to rat^. 
All of the ratings should be located in a horizontal 
column either before or after each of the state- 
ments, as shown in th^ partial rating scale in 
Sample 4. Some authorises sugge^ that the se- 
quence of the agree/disaflree statements should 
be scrambled so tbat students do not establish a 
pattern in their ratings. If you decide to do this, be 
sure this information is in the directions. 

Another type of attitude scale is called a semaw 
'Mc differential technique— two opposing or oppo- 
site words or ideas'spac'ed along a line. (See 
Sannple 2 in Learning Experience I.) It is important 
that you select words or pJhrases that are (1) di- 
rectly related to the Attitudes that you are attempt- 
ing to measure, and (2) truly opposite to each 
,other, not just somewhat different. If you have a 
group of students who wanted to learn to be more 
cooperative with people in authority positions, you 
might use this technique to see what progress or 
achievement they are making. Again, a general set 
of directions is needed before you construct the 
opposite words (see Sample 5 for a portion of a 
semantic differential scale). / 



From the examples of these .types of attitude 
scales, you can probably see how difficult it would 
be to translate the results into grades. However, 
you can assign a point value to each space on the 
line, with the desired attitude worth six, and the 
undesired attitude zero. Adding a^l the points in 
the test and dividing by the number of items will 
give you an everage score for each student. By 
giving a pretest and post-test, and computing the 
class average on ieach. you can determine tha 
amount of-attitude change that has resulted from a 
unit of work. 

In some school systems, teachers must provide 
written comments about f he progress stuctents are 
making. You will find that attitude scales can be a 
valuable tool to serve this purpose. 

An excellent way to develop an attitude scale is 
to listen to the words, statements, etc., of your 
students which, reyeal or relSte to their jittitudes 
and values; wrhe them down on index cards; and 
buildtthe scales using some of these items. A ^cale 
developed in this way will )^e much more realistic 
to the students. 




drcie bow you M about tto^fpMgirirtg aspects jjt your or>*thd4o& 
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Another evaluation device is .the che<^ktl8t. The 

^ ch0cklistcan 



I 



be used to 
re'cord ob- 
served stu- 
dent be- 
' haviorsinthe 
affective 
domain. This 
method of 
observing 
and record- 
ing affective 
behavior pat- 
/ ' ' . terns over a 

^ ^ period of 

time is one of 

the best techniques fCMi^valuating achievement of 
students. You can record all levels and kinds of 




affective behavior, such as student inattention, 
participation m class discussion, cooperation with 
others, or increased attention to personal appear- 
ance. 

There are many forms the checklist cwJid take 
In Sampled in Learning Experienrce I, specific be- 
haviors are stated in the left-hand column and the 
names of the students would appear in the col- 
umns to the right; the datQ when the behavior is 
observed is also recorded. In another type of 
checklist, an individual checklist is developed for 
each student to keep a record of his/her own ac- 
tions, as in tnp 'partial checklist shown in Samples 

You will f irl|j that students like to keep a record 
of their own behaviors, especially when they have 
helped to develop the checklist. These checklists 
are also valuabfe for you to have for conferences 
with students 
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There are standardized attitude tests you could 
use for obtaining likes and dislikes of ^students. 
You can check with the guidance personnel in 
your school to see if such tests have been given to 
the studentr^ so, you could discuss the results 
with the gmdance counselor.® 

/Constructing and^dministering a T^t 

All of the elements that make a good evaluation 
test and/or technique apply to' assessing the 
achievement of affective objectives. The test must 
be valid — do what it is supposed to do. It must be 
reliable — do consistently what it is supposed to 
do. It must be discriminating — reveal true pro- 
gress (it students. It must be comprehensive — 
cover the objectives, tt must be easy to score.^ 

If your assessment of student^atfective perfor- 
mance IS to be valid, reliable, ana fair, you must be 
sure that (1) the device or item you select truly 
evaluates the learning specified in the objectives, 
(2) the rules for constructing the device and/or 
item are followed, (3) an inflexible key is developed 
prior to administration of the essay, oral, and 
problem-solving test items, and (4) the environ- 
ment for taking the testand filling in an evaluation 
device is controlled 

In the administration and scoring ot the test, the 



objective is to emphasize fairness to each student. 
Here are a few practices that aid in conducting a 
fair test. Prepare the test far enough in advanceso 
that (1) copies can be made for each student, (2) 
time estimates can t)e made for completing each 
section ancj this information can be added to the 
test, (3) directions for completing the different 
types of items can be tried out and modified as 
needed, and (4) the key for scoring can be made 
out. 

When the test is administered, create an atmo- 
sphere that allows students to concentrate on tak- 
ing the test. See that the room is reasonably quiet 
and free from distractions, that the temperature is. 
cornfortable, and that the lighting is adequate. 
Give any instructions prior to handing out the 
tests. Explain the purpose of the test, how it will be 
graded, and any instructions not included in the 
written directions. You may want to Hbve studients 
raise thei^ hands wh^ help is needed, and then 
move in response to their request rather than hav- 
hg the students come to you. . 

Some of the evaluation devices, such as the at- 
titude checklist, wHI not be filled in or completed in 
a class period, buf you should still discuss with 
students the purpose of the device and how to use 
it, and ask for questions if the students are to 
check on their own performance. 
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0. To gaih skill in gathering data about your students interests aod^ 
preferences, you nrtay wish to refer to Module Deferm/ne l^^edaind 
mfereels o^ Students, and Modules F-2. and F-3 m Category F 
Quidence 

7 To gain skill in techniques and procedure8,for developing, ad> 
mlnl«t»rlng, and scortng valid, reliable, and fair tests, you may wish to 
refer to Module D-2. Ass^m StudBfX P9i:form9nc» Knowi^ge 
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SAMPLE 6 / 

iNDIVIDUAL CHECKLIST 



K Record the date and time when t>ehavior occurs in school ^ the columns to tt)e right of the 
t)eha^r statement . , ' . . i . 



Behavior Date and Time 



L Joined in cktss dis^nission 



2. Had ossigiixnent dpne on time , 



3. Volunteered to do something 



^ Optional 
^ Activity 



For further information on selecting and constructing evaluation devices, 
you^may wish to read Evafuatjon m Home Economics, pp 14-89 



V 



Optional J 
Activity 



Construct a checklist, an attitude scale, an essay item, a problem-solving/ 
case study item, and either a structured interview or an oral test to assess 
student achievement of the following objective 

"Student trainees will demonstrate a cooperative attitude toward fellow 
workers and supervisors." 




You may wish to ask some of your peers and/or your resource person to 
critique the evaluation items and devices you have developed Discuss the 
suggested changes, and then make any necessary revisions 
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After you havp constructed' your evaluation devices and items, use the 
Evaluation Checklj^t, pp. 25-27, to evaluate Vour work. 



4 
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EVALUATION CHECkLIST 



DirfCtiont: Place an X in the YES or NO box to indicate whether the items ^ 
and devices met or did not mpet each applicable criterion. If criteria # 
l)5-23 or 24-31 are not applicable, place ar\ N/A in the YES box. 



Resource Person. 



EsMytom 

1. The itQn> is worded so responses will reve; 
the objective^ *. . . 



lar student 



progress toward achieving 



2, The iter>T^ designed to assess achievgment in the upper levels of the affective 

- area ' ^. 

3. The item does not call for or allow a simple "yas" or "no" response 



4. Specific directions are given that would be helpful to the student in structuring an 
answer » 

5. The item is written at the students' comprehension level ! 

6. The points to be given for an acceptable respon3e are specified 

7. Acceptable responses are identified , 



Yet 



□ 

□ 
□ 

□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 



Problem-Solvlnq^ltam ^ * 

8. Tfie problem is'stated so responses will reveal student progress to\^ard achieving 
the adjective ' / 

9., The problem i^desigrred to assess achievement in the upper levels of the affective 
•area 

10. The problem reflects a practical and realistic situation 



11. The problem is written at the students' comprehension leVeU 



12. Specific directioi;;^s ^re given that would be helpful to the student Ph structuring ah 
answer _ ? 

13. The points to b.e g\^n for an acceptable solution are specified 



14, Possible acceptable solutions for^the problem are identified prior to its use . . 



Oral Item 



15. The item is worded so responses will reveal stuplent ptegress toward achieving 
# the objective . ' ^ . . < ^ 



□ 

□ 
□ 
□ 

□ 
□ 
□ 



□ 
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1 6. The possible response could not bfe a simple "y^s, I agree. ' or "no, I don't agree ' 

17. The response.will not be embarrassing for the student to make 



18. Specific directions are planned that would be helpful to the student in structuring 
a response v • x.- • ^ 

19. Wording of the Oral question is at the studertt-s level of compreher>sion 

20. Acceptable responses are identified f 

\ 21. Points to be -given for acceptable responses are specified 

22. Possible student responses* are identified 

23 Possible follow-up questions are planned .... .... 

Structured Interview 

24. The items to be askfed during the ijiterview will assess student progress toward 
achieving the objective . ^ • ' ♦ 



25. The items for the interview are in a logical sequence 



26. Specific directions are planned thafwould be helpful to the student in respond- 
ing during the interview . . .'. . 

27. Each item is worded at the student's comprehension level . 

28. A method of recording responses is specified . . ^ 

29. Acceptable responses are identified-. , . ... ...... 

30. Possible student responses ate identified 



3:1. Possible follow-up questions are planned ... . 
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Attttuda Scale « 

m ^ 

32. The items on the scale are designed to reveal student progress toward achieving 
the objective 



*39. All items are at the comprehension level of the students 

34. Directions are clearly stated and define or describe ^e ratings to be used . . .' 

35. Items are logically sequenced 

36. The scale includes at least three, but no more than seven, ratings for each' 
statement or set of words or ideas .. - ... 



V 

Yes ^ No 

□ 
□ 

0 □ 



37. Acceptable responses are identified prior to using the device or scale 

38. The points to be given for acceptable responses are specified 

Checklist. . . 

39. Items on the checklist are worded so that responses will reveal student progress 
toward achieving the objective ... 

40. Difections are clearly stated * 

41. Space is included for the student's name and the 6a\e^e behavior occurred ^ 

42. Items are logically arranged in the checklist ... « 

43. Acceptable responses are identified . , r^W^' 



□ 
□ 
□ 



□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE: All applicable items must receive YES responses. If any item receives a NO 
response, review the material inihe information sheet, Constructing Evaluation Devices and Iten^s to 
Assess Achievement of Affective Objectives, pp 1 8-?23, revise your work accordingjy, or check with^our 
resource person if necessary \ 
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Learning Experience 



FINAL EXPERIENCE 



O 



*Fof • (Mnition of "actual tchooi situation, m th« insida back covar 

if 
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TEACHER PERFORMANCE ASSESSMENT FORM 

Assess Student Performance: Attitudes (D~3) 



Directions: Indicate the levef of the teacher's accomplishment by placmg* 
ah X in the appropriate box under tne LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE heading. Date 
If, because of special circumstanceS^a performance component was not 
applicable, or impossible to' execute, place an X m the N/A box 



Resource Person 



LEVEi, OP Performance 



In developing a Ie8t(8) to assess student affective perfor- 
mance, the teacher: 

1. identiff^d objectives in the affective (attitudes) area . . . 

2. identified types of test devices and/or items appropriate 
forassessingachievemeritof the performance objectives 

'3. developed each device or item to assess achievement of 
the identified objectives, including 
a. wordihg the item or device so that responses will 
reveal student progress toward achieving the objec- 
tive ' 

. b. developing clear and"concise directions for each type 
of test item or device 

c. wording the item or device at the students* com- 
prehension level . 

d. identifying acceptable riesponses or solutions prior to 
using the item or device 

^ determining the points to be ^fsf^ri for acceptable 
' responses or solutions 



4. developed an essay test item(s) which. 

a. isdesigned to assess achievement In the upper fevels 









□ 


□ 


□ □ 


□ 




□ □ 


□ 


□ 


□ □ 




□ 


□ □ 


□ 




□ □ 






□ □ 


□ 




□ □ 



of the affective area . 

b. does riot call' for or allow 9 simple "yes" or "no" 
response .... . . 1 . . . 

c. specifies the p'oints to be given for an acceptable 
response 

d. clearly specifies what the student is to do and'/or what 
guidelines he/she should follow m structuring a re- 
sponse ^ 



□ 



□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 



□ □ □ □ 
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5. developed a probtem-solving/case study test item which: 

a. is designed to assess achievement in the upper levels 
of the affective area . 

b. reflects a practical, realistic situation 

c. clearly mdicates what the problem is . . 



d. specifies the points to be givep-.for an acceptable 
solution t 

6. developed an oral test item which: 

a. does noi^all tor a simple "yes, I agree." or "no. I don't 
agree" response . ' ; . . 

, 'p. would not be embarrassing for the student to answer 

is designed to be used in the classroor^/laboratory 
^ setting . , . . / 

d includes follow-up questions for possft^le student re- 
sponses 



pecifies a method of recording student responses 



e. s 



7. developed a structured interview which.' 

a. incKjdesa logical sequence of questiopsor problems 

b. specifies a method of recording student responses 

c. is designed to be conducted in a conference setting 
with one student at a time . 

d. includes follow-up questions for poss^tote student re- 
sponses \ 

8. developed an attitude scale which: \ 
a. includes a logical sequence of items . . .«. v 







< 




□ 


□ □ 




. □ 




□ 


□ 


1 — 1 1 1 


□ 


\ 1 

□ 


p — j j j 


□ 


□ 


□ □ 


□ 


□ 


□ □ 


□ 


□ 


□ a 


□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 


□ a 


□ 


□ 


□ □ 


□ 


□ 
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b. includes at least three, but not more than s^ven, rat- 
ingsrfor each statement, or set of words or ideas 

c. clearl^r defines or describes fha ratings to be used 

9. developed a checklist Which. 

a. includes a logical sequence of items 

b: contains spice far the stuifent'sname and the date 
{he behavior occurred ... 

fo^ administered the tesi(s) to students, including 

a. arranging the physical environment so it was suitable 
^ ^ for test-taking ... 

b. explaining the useof the test in a non-threatening way 

c. giving Sf5ecific instructions for how to proceed 

■* " 

d. having all needed testing materials and supplies 
ready for distribution . . * 

e. allowing sufficient time for the test tb be completed 

f. answering students' questions dflring the test in a 
# manner that did not disturb the total group . . . ^ 

g. recording student respot)ses during an oral test^or 
structured interview . . . ' * ... 



h. following up on student responses du ring an o ral test 
or structured iritervieW , 



/ / / / 



□ □ □ □ 

□ □ □ □ 

□ □ :□ □ 

□ □ □ □ 

□ □ DP 

□ □ □ □ 

□ □ □ □ 

□ □,□ □ 

□ □ □ □ 

□ □ □■□ 
d- □ □ □ 




^BVEL OF PERFORMANCE: All items must receive N/A. GOOD, or EXCELLENT responses. If any item 
"receives a NONE, POOR, or FAIR response, the teacher and resource person should meet to determine 
M^hat additional activities the teacher needs to complete in ordeV to reach competency hi the weak 
/area(s). 
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ABOUT US(NG THE CENTER'S PBTE 
MODULES 



Organization 

Each module isdesigrt^ to help you gam competency 
In a particular skill area considered important to teacK- 
ing success. A rnodale Is made up of a series of learning 
experiences, some providing background information, 
some provkiing practice experiences,- and othertcom- 
btning these two functk)ns, Completing these expert 
ences shoukl enable you to achieve the terminal objec- 
tive in trte final learning experience 'The final e)^perience 
In each module always requires you to demonjstratethe 
skill in an actual school situation when you are {an intern, 
a student teacher, or an msen/ice teicher 

Procaduraa 

Modules are designed to allow you to individqalize your 
teacher education program. You need to take pnly those 
modules covering sktUs which you do not already pos- 
isess. Similarly, you need not complete ariy learning ex- 
perience within a module if you already haye-the skill 
needed to complete it Therefore, before taking any 
module, you should carefully review (1 ) the Introduction, 
(2) the Objectives listed on p 4, (3) the Oven/iews pre- 
ceding each learning experience, and (4).tl>e Final Ex- 
perience. After companng your present 'hee<jJs and com- 
petencies with the information you have r^ad in these 
section/s.'you, should be ready to make one Oft^\e follow- 
ing decisions » , 

• that you do not have the competencies indicated, 
and shoukJ complete the entire module 

• that you are pompeteiiin^one or more of the en- 
abling objectives ieaoPWto the final leaVntng ex- 
penpnce^ and thJs canomit that (those) learning 
experience(s) 

• that you are already competent m this area, and 
ready to complete the final learning experience in 
order tr** test our 

• that thi^odule'is inappropriate;to your needs at 
this time 

When you are ready to take the final learning experience 
and have access to an actual school situation, make the 
. necessary arrangements with your resource person If 
you do not complete the final experience successfully, 
meet with your resource person dnd arrange (1) to re- 
peat the experience, or (2)'Complete (or review) previous 
sections Jhe module or other related activities 
suggested by your resource person before'attempting to 
/epeat the final experience 

Options for recycling are also available in each of the 
learning experiences preceding the final experience 
, Any time you do not meet the minimum ^yigl of perfor- 
mance required to meet an objective, you and your re- 
tource person may meet to select activities to help you 
reach competency, This could involve (1) completing 
parts of the module previously skipped, (2) repeating 
^activities; (3) reading supplementary resources or com- 
pieting additional activiHes suggested by the resource 
person; (4) designing your own learning experience, or 
(5) completing .some other activity suggested by you or 
your resource person 



Temnfnology 

Actual School Situation . refers to a situation in 
which you are actually-working'With, and responsible 
for, secondary or post-secondary vocational students in 
a real school An intern, a student teacher, or an In- 
service teacher would be functioning m an actual school 
situation If yo4,do riot have access to an actual school 
-Situation when you are taking the module, you can com- 
plete the module up to the final learning experience, You 
would then do the final lea^nlng experience later; i e , 
when you have acce^ to an actual school situation 
Alternate Activity or Feedback refers to an item or 
feedback device whiclr may substitute for required 
itemsjwhich, due to special circumstances, you are un- 
able to coi^plete, ' , • , 

Occupational Specialty refers to a specific area of> 
preparation within a vocational service area.(e g , the 
service area Trade and Industrial Education includes 
occupational specialties such as automobile me- 
^chanics, welding, and electricity),* 
Optional Acttvlty or Feedbick refers to an item 
which IS not required, but which is designed to supple- 
ment and enrich tfie required items in a learning experi- 
ence 

Resource Person • ; refers to the person m charge^bf 
your educational program, the professor, instructor, 
administrator, supervisor, or cooperating/supervising/ 
classroom teacher who is guiding you in taking this 
module 

Student refers to the person who is enrolled and 
-receiving instruction in a Secondary or post-secondary 
educational institution 

Vocational Service Area , refers to a major vocational 
field agricultural education, business and office educa- 
tion, distributive educa^on, -health occupations educa- 
tion, home economics education, mdastnal arts edu- 

^cation, technical education, or trade and industrial edu- 

^cation 

You or the Teacher refers to the person who is tak- 
ing the module 

Levels of Performance for Final Assessment 

N/A The criterion was not met because it was not 
appllcak>le to the situation, * 

None . No attepipt was made to meet the criterion, 
although it'was relevent 

"t^oor , The teather is unable to perform this skill or 
has only. very limited ability to perform it 
Fair The teacher is unable k) perform this skill in an, 
acceptable manner, but has some ability to perform it 
Good The.teacher#is able to perform this skill in an 
effective manner 

Excellent The teacher is able to performlhis skill in a 
very' effective manner 
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TItlet of The Center's 

Perfiprpiance-Ba^ Teacher Education Modules 



A: 



tor u Community Survey 
Conduct * Community $urv«y 
Report tht Rndingt of • Community Survey 
Organize en Occupational Adviaory Committee 
Maintain an Occupatk>r:i^ Advisory Committee 
-Develop Program Goals and Objectives 
Conduct an Occupational Analysis 
Develop a Course of Study 
Develop Long-Range Program Plar« 
Conduct a Student Follow-Up Study 
Evaluate Your Vocatioftal Program 



A-1 
A-2 
A-3 
A-4 
A-5 
A-6 
A-7 
A-« 
A-9 
A-10 

Cale^ovy B> Instmcfloiial Planning 

&-1 Determine Needs ar>d Interests of Students 

&-2 Develop Student Performance Ot>)octtvee 

Eha Develop a Unit of Instruction 

B-4 Develop a Lesson Ptan 

&>5 Select Student Instructional Matenals 

B-6 Prepare Teacher-Mad« instructionaJ Matbnals 

Cale0Offy Cr Inetnictiofial Exacutton 



C-1 
C-2 

0-3 

C-4 
C-5 
C-« 
C-7 
C-« 
C-9 
C-10 
C-11 
C-12 
C-13 
C-14 
C-f5 

c-ie 

Cr17 
C-18 
C-19 
C-20 
'C-21 
C-22 

C-23 
C-24 
C-25 
C^26 
C-27 
C-28 
C-29 

CHjcry D: InatniSlonal Evaluallon 

0-i Establish StudafTt Performance Criteria 

D^ Aseees Student Performance Knowledge 

D-3 Aseees Student Performanca Attitudes 

CM Aaaeee Student Perfomtance Skills ^ 

M Determine Student Qradee 

d4[ ' Evaluate Your lostructtonal Effectlvenesa 

CaleQOfy C* InelniclloMi Manageirtent 

E-1 Proiect*Matructlonal Resource Needs 
E-2 . Manage Your Budgeting and >^porting Responsit>i)ities 
, E-3 An«r>ge for Improvement of Your Vocational Facilities 
E-4 Maintain a filing System 



Direct Field Trips 

CoTKluct Group Discussion^, Panel Discussions, and 
Symposiums 

Efnploy Brainstorming. Buzz Group, and Question Box 

Techniques 
Direct Students m instructing Other Students 
Employ Simulation Techniques 
Guide Student Study 
Direct Student Laboratory Experience 
Direct Students m Applying Problem-Solvtng TechnK^ues 
Employ the Project Method * 
Introduce a teseon ^ 
Summarize a Lesson 
Employ, Oral Questioning Techniques 
Employ Reinforcement lechniques 
Provide instruction for Slower and J^W Capable Learners 
Prseent an illustrated Talk 
Demonstrate a Manipulative Stcill 
Demonetrate a Concept or Principle 
Individualize Instruction 
Employ the Team Teaching Approach 
Use Subject Matter Experts to Present Information 
Prepare Bulletin Boards and Exhibits 
Preeent information with Models. Real Ob|ects. and Flannel 
Boards 

Preeent information with Overhead and Opaque Matenals 
Preeent Information with Fllmstrips and Slides 
Preeent information with Films 
Preeent irrformation with Audio Recordings 
Preeent Information with Televised and VideoUped Materials 
Employ Programmed Instruction 4 
Infomfiation with the Chalkboard and Flip Chart 



E-5 Provide fol^udent Safety 

E-6 Provkle for the Rrst Aid Needs of Students 

E-7 Assist Students m Developing Self-Discipline 

E-6 Organize the Vocational Laboratory ^ 

E-9 ' Manage the Vocational Laboratory 

Category F: QuWence ^ 

F>1 Qatt>er Student Data Using formal Data-Collection Techniques 

F-2 Gather Student Data Through Personal Contacts' 

F-3 dee Conferences to Help Meet Student Needs 

F-4 Provide Information on Educational and Career Opportunities 

F-5 Assist Students in Applying for Emptoyment or Further Education 

Catagory Q: Schoof-CommunNy RalaOene 

Devek>p a School-Community Relations Plan for Your Vocational 
Program 

G-2 Give Presentations to Promote Your Vocational Program 
G-3 Devetop Brochures to Promote Your Vocational Program 
G-4 Prepare Displays to Promote YOur Vocational Program 
G-5 Prepare News Releases and Articles Concerning Your Vocational 
Program 

G-6 Arrange^r Television and RadioPreeentations Concerning Your 

Vocational Program *. 
G-7 Conduct an Open House 
G-8 Work with Men>t>ers of the Community 
G-9 Work with State«nd Local Educators 
G-10 Otrtain Feedt>ack about Your Vocational Program 

Category H: Student Vocational Organization ^ 

H-1 DevAk>p a Personal Phitosophy Concerning Student Vocational 

Organ Izatlorts 
H-2 Establiah a Student Vocational Organization 
H-3 Pre0ere Student Vocational Organization Memt>ers for 

Leadership Roles 

H-4 Assist Student Vocational Organization Members m Devek>ping 

and Financing a Yearly Program of Activities >^ 
H-5 Supervise Activities ^f the Student Vbcattonal Organization 
H-6 Qukle Pvtk»p«tk)n in Student Wcatk>nal Organization Conteeta 
Category li P rofee al onal Roto and Developfnerrt 



Keep Up-to-Date Professionally 

Serve Your Teaching Profession 

Devetop an Active Personal Philosophy of Education 

Serw the. School and Community 

Obtain a Suitable Teaching Position 

Provk^ Laboratory Experiences for Prospective Teachers 

Pllm the Student Teaching Experience 

Superviee Student Teechers 



1-1 
1-2 
1-3 
1-4 
1-5 
1-6 
1-7 
1-6 

Catagory J: Coordination of C»opar a tWe Education 

J-1 Establish GuMelines for Your Cooperative Vocational P^ram 
J-2 MAnage the Attendance. Traf)sfers. and Terminations of CoOp 

Students \ 
J-3 Enroll Stuc^^nts in Your Co-Op Program 
J-4 Secure Training Stations fbr Your Co-Op Program 
J-5 Place Co-Op Studente on the Job 
J-e' Devetop the Training Ability of On-the-Job instructors 
J-7 Coordinate On-the-Job Instructton 
J-B Evaluate CoOp Students' On-the-Job Performance 
J-9 Prepare for ^udents' Related Instructton 
J-10 Supen/lee an Employer-Emptoyee Appreciation Event 

RCLATCO PUBUCATIONS 

Student GuMe to Using Performance-Based Teacher Education « 
Materials 

Raeource Person Guide to Usi(ig Perfonnance-Baaed Teacher 

Education Materials 
Gutoe to the implementation of Performance-Based Teacher Education 



For InformMon regarding •v«ltal>Ntty «Mf priCM of th«tf mattrtala contact— 

AAVIM 

AiMrtcan Asoodatlon for Vbcatlomil InttrucUofMil Matorlalt 

120 Enginoerir>g Canter e Athens. Georgia 30602 e (404) 542-2586 



